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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Elements of Metaphysics. By A. E. Taylor. London, Methuen 

& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1903. — pp. xvi, 415. 

This compact and well written book, is, in many respects, of more 
than ordinary interest and importance. For it brings before us, in 
systematic and definite fashion, many valuable results that have been 
pretty generally accepted through the discussions of recent years. 
Moreover, it is the only English boo recent times treating meta- 

physical problems with some completeness that is arranged in such 
a concise and orderly fashion as to permit its being used as a text- 
book on this subject. It is not from this point of view that we must 
judge the volume, however, and there is no evidence that the author 
designed it primarily for this purpose, though he has added references 
to other works at the end of each chapter for further study. Further, 
it may be said that the book is essentially concrete and pointed, pre- 
senting something more than vague generalities in out-worn phrases, 
and that it gives evidence not only of the author's industry and ear- 
nestness, but of unusual vigor and acuteness of thought, as well as 
of a pleasing clearness and definiteness in mode of expression. 

The general character of Professor Taylor's metaphysics is closely 
related to the position of Mr. Bradley, to whom he acknowledges special 
obligations. He likewise expresses indebtedness to Professors Ward, 
Royce, Stout, and Munsterburg, and to the writings of Avenarius. There 
are also a good many appreciative references to Messrs. McTaggart and 
B. Russell among recent English writers, as well as to Mach, Dedekind, 
and Couturat. On the other hand, Professor Taylor's attitude toward 
Kant is decidedly unsympathetic and critical ; and, as we shall later 
have occasion to remark, the fact that he does not notice directly the 
work of the English Neo-Hegelian School is not without significance. 

Book I, " General Notions," has three chapters dealing respectively 
with The Problem of the Metaphysician, The Metaphysical Cri- 
terion and Method, and The Subdivisions of Metaphysics. This 
introductory book is followed by three others bearing the traditional 
titles of "Ontology — The General Structure of Reality," " Cosmol- 
ogy — The Interpretation of Nature," and "Rational Psychology — 
The Interpretation of Life. ' ' The first of these books has five chap- 
ters: The Systematic Unity of Reality; Reality and its Appearances — 
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The Degrees of Reality ; The World of Things — (i) Substance, Qual- 
ity, and Relation ; The World of Things — (2) Change and Causality. 
Under Book III we have six chapters, one introductory and five others 
with the following titles : The Problem of Matter ; The Meaning of 
Law ; Space and Time ; Some Conditions of Evolution ; The Log- 
ical Character of the Descriptive Sciences. The final division of the 
volume — Rational Psychology — has also six chapters, and deals with 
the following subjects : The Logical Character of Psychological 
Science ; The Problem of Soul and Body ; The Place of the Self in 
Reality ; The Problem of Moral Freedom ; Some Metaphysical Im- 
plications of Ethics and Religion ; Conclusion. 

In the opening chapter, the author tells us that "Metaphysics sets 
itself, more systematically and universally than any other science, to 
ask what, after all, is meant by being real, and to what degree our 
various scientific and non-scientific theories about the world are in 
harmony with the universal characteristics of real existence. ' ' Again : 
" Metaphysics deals with the ultimate problem of existence in a purely 
scientific spirit ; its object is intellectual satisfaction." But it differs 
from the special sciences, since " its question is not what in detail we 
must regard as the reality of any special set of processes, but what are 
the general conditions to which all reality, as such, conforms. " It is 
evident, even in this opening chapter, that Professor Taylor is not in- 
clined to emphasize the importance of epistemology as setting forth 
' the general conditions to which all reality conforms, ' but that he 
rather believes these can best be attained from a direct analysis of 
reality. " Since the conditions under which truth is obtainable 
depend, in the last resort, on the character of that reality which knowl- 
edge apprehends, it is clear that the problems of the Theory of Knowl- 
edge, so far as they do not come under the scope of ordinary logic 
(the theory of the estimation of evidence), are metaphysical in their 
nature" (p. 16). 

In Chapter II, the author finds the ultimate metaphysical criterion 
in the proposition, 'What is real is not self-contradictory.' This, 
he shows, is not merely a logical proposition ; nor is it merely nega- 
tive, for it involves the positive assertion that reality must be an in- 
ternally coherent and self-consistent system. So much for the form 
of reality. As to its material, reflection convinces us that we can say 
that ' ' all the materials or data of reality consist of experience, experi- 
ence being taken provisionally to mean psychical matter of fact, what 
is given in immediate feeling" (p. 23). The real cannot be identi- 
fied with *' possible experience, ' for there is nothing real that is not at 
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the same time an actuality, /. e., indissolubly connected with imme- 
diate apprehension (p. 26). Finally, we find that the method of 
metaphysics is analytical and critical. Negatively, it is non-empirical 
and non-inductive. It is non-empirical, since we are required to criti- 
cise all our preconceived theories and to accept no fact and no con- 
cept without analysis and criticism. It is non-inductive, for ' ' as our 
analysis is concerned wholly with the internal character and self-con- 
sistency of the data analysed, it is, like the reasonings of pure mathe- 
matics, independent of external confirmation outside the analysed 
data themselves " (p. 39). 

There are two or three points here that call for some remark. 
In the first place, it is somewhat misleading to describe the method 
of metaphysics as non-empirical, though the author's meaning, when 
explained, is quite free from objection. But can it be maintained 
that metaphysics must be non-inductive in the sense defined? I 
confess that I do not see how the principle of consistency is to be 
applied, unless "the data analysed" are taken as coextensive with 
the whole of reality, or any part of it which may be found to throw 
light on these particular data. For when analysing any particular 
datum, it may be impossible to determine what is and what is not in- 
consistent. It is only by looking beyond the datum that we are able 
to discover its inconsistencies, as well as to perceive how these may be 
overcome. Without claiming any special competency to speak on 
the subject, I still venture to express a doubt as to whether it is pos- 
sible even for mathematics to proceed by a strictly non-inductive 
method. At any rate, the history of philosophy has shown abundantly 
the barrenness of the procedure so far as metaphysics is concerned. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that the first part of Mr. Bradley's 
Appearance and Reality stands in our own time as a witness of the 
same truth. I hope that I have not misunderstood Professor Taylor's 
meaning in regard to this question of method. At any rate, I am glad 
to say that the results of his book are fortunately not obtained by the 
exclusively non-inductive method here described. 

As we have already seen, the experience which forms the material of 
metaphysics has its essential characteristic in its immediacy. " Actual 
life, as we have learned, is always a concrete unity of feeling in which 
the two distinguishable aspects of a psychical fact, its existence and 
its content, the that and the what, though distinguishable, are insep- 
arable. Scientific reflection on the given we found to be always 
abstract, in the sense that its very essence is the mental separation 
of the content from the process. By such separation we immedi- 
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ately get to know the character of the separated content better, 
but our knowledge, with all its fullness, still remains abstract ; it is still 
knowledge referring to and about an object outside itself" (p. 55). 

From the passages quoted it will be evident that Mr. Taylor regards 
experience as in its primary form completely constituted by its rela- 
tion to immediate feeling, and entirely lacking in any ideal element. 
This, as is well known, is the position of Mr. Bradley, and it is also 
a view that is maintained in many quarters at the present time. The 
necessary limits of a review make it impossible to discuss in detail such 
a fundamental doctrine. But it appears to me not only contrary to 
fact, but contradictory of the very notion of experience to regard it as 
thus composed of ' psychical matters of fact ' which are destitute of 
all ideal significance. Surely we must say that ' to be experience ' 
does not mean merely to be felt, or to further or hinder some uncon- 
scious psychophysical tendency, but that it also involves being judged 
or interpreted, to some extent, in terms of ideas. Professor Taylor 
seems to recognize this in principle in his insistence that the given 
element of experience is constituted by the selective activity of atten- 
tion (p. 242 et passim). Nevertheless, the consequences of his con- 
ception of experience' manifest themselves at many points in his treat- 
ment, and are particularly evident in his failure to appreciate the 
category of self-consciousness, and to develop and apply this notion, 
for example, in discussing the problems of relation, and of the nature 
of the Absolute and the finite individual. Here, it seems to me, Pro- 
fessor Taylor might have learned much from Kant and Hegel, and from 
the brilliant group of writers through whose efforts these great systems 
have been naturalized in the English-speaking world. 

The ' general structure of reality ' is developed in Book II. " To 
say that ' Reality is experience ' involves the further propositions, 
' Reality is through and through purposive ' and ' Reality is uniquely 
individual' " (p. 58). It is not true, however, that reality consists 
wholly in the experience of finite individuals, or is the expression of 
any merely subjective purpose. "All coherent pursuit of purpose . . . 
must in the end rest on the recognition of some characteristics of the 
world-order which are unconditionally and absolutely to be taken into 
account by all individual agents, no matter what the special nature of 
their particular purposes. This is all that is meant when it is said 
that the reality investigated by metaphysics is absolute, or when the 
object of metaphysical study is spoken of as the Absolute " (p. 53). 
The Absolute, however, is no ' collective experience ' of all the finite 
human or sentient beings in the universe, but "a conscious life which 
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embraces the totality of existence, all at once, and in a perfect syste- 
matic unity, as the contents of its experience " (p. 60). Further, the 
Absolute must also be aware of all its contents as exhibiting a structural 
unity, which expresses a consistent plan or purpose that embraces all the 
purposes embodied in the facts of all finite experiences. This may be 
expressed by saying that " Reality is an Individual of which the ele- 
ments are lesser individuals" (p. 98). It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the finite individuals have a genuine, though necessarily 
imperfect and partial, reality of their own. As Reality is in the fullest 
sense an organic system, the whole is in every part as well as every 
part in the whole. Of course, it is only the whole system that is in 
the fullest sense real. Employing the conception of degrees of real- 
ity, however, we can say that "some of the lesser systems in which 
the nature of the whole is expressed must be fuller and more adequate 
representations of that nature than others " (p. 107). Finally, we are 
shown that the ultimate nature of reality, the concrete union of the 
one and the many, can never be expressed in relational terms. Pro- 
fessor Taylor here restates Mr. Bradley's argument, and concludes with 
him that the final synthesis can only be attained in a higher immedi- 
acy which transcends relational form, while retaining in some way the 
results of relation and distinction in the unity of immediate feeling. 
" Let it be remembered that it is true not only of the religious mys- 
tic's special experience of union with a deity, but of all direct experi- 
ence, that the relational scheme is quite inadequate to explain how it 
holds its double aspects, its unity and its multiplicity, its that and its 
what, in complete interpenetration. For no living experience is a 
mere whole of parts, and none, therefore, can be fully represented by 
the concept of whole and part " (p. 153). 

This statement doubtless contains an important element of truth ; 
but it appears to me that the author's general theory of experience 
has prevented him from doing full justice to another and equally 
essential aspect of the final synthesis. As we have already noted, 
there seems to be a complete breach of continuity in passing from the 
immediate feeling apprehension of primitive experience to reflective 
consciousness. In like manner, we appear to have the same p.srAdtai<s 
efc aXXo yivo<s in the transition to the higher immediacy of the final 
unity of feeling. As a consequence, we fail to see how one form of 
experience necessarily leads on to the other, and it is difficult to 
attach any meaning to the statement that the results of the relational 
process are contained in the final stage. The author, it is true, re- 
peatedly insists that this final stage is not simply a return to the lower 
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form of immediate feeling, and tells us that " the same intellect which 
uses these relational methods sees why they are inadequate, and to 
some extent at least how they are ultimately merged in a higher type 
of experience " (p. 153, footnote). But surely an intellect that 
thus perceives the inadequacy of the relation of whole and part has 
itself transcended that relation. And, on the other hand, can we 
say that an experience which contains ' ' the results of an elaborate 
process of distinction and relation " has left intellect behind as a mere 
intermediary? These difficulties can only be avoided, in the opinion 
of the present reviewer, by a fundamental revision of the concept of 
experience which the author employs throughout these discussions. 
Thought or intelligence, if we are to be true to the facts, must be 
given an organic place within experience, and not regarded as merely 
a process of external reflection. 

In dealing with cosmology, Professor Taylor finds and discusses the 
following main problems: (1) The nature of material existence; (2) 
the concept of mechanical uniformity of nature ; (3) space and time ; 
(4) the significance of evolution; (5) the place of the descriptive 
sciences in the system of human knowledge. The point of view 
represented in this book is one that has been advocated by several 
recent writers, notably by Professors Ward and Royce. Nevertheless, 
the discussions of these topics are especially interesting. Professor 
Taylor has been able both to bring fresh support to the theory adopted, 
and to show, in a more comprehensive way than had hitherto been 
done, its relation to the standpoint of the physical sciences. His 
general interpretation of ' matter ' is summed up in the following 
sentence: "What appears to us in sense-perception as physical 
nature must be a community, or a complex of communities, of sentient 
experiencing beings ; behind the appearance the reality must be of the 
same type as that which we, for the same reasons, assert to be behind 
the appearances we call the bodies of our fellows " (p. 209). Physical 
nature, then, is to be regarded as a realm of purposively acting indi- 
viduals. Moreover, " space and time are the imperfect phenomenal 
manifestation of the logical relations between the purposes of finite 
individuals standing in social relations to each other" (p. 263). 
Now it is of the very essence of individuality to show uniqueness 
and originality in meeting situations, and also to vary its method 
of response as it learns by experience. This metaphysical concep- 
tion of nature, therefore, seems directly contradictory of the fund- 
amental principle of physical science that is expressed in the law 
of uniformity. This law, however, is no a priori principle, but 
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a practical postulate of the physical sciences, made necessary and 
justified by the specific nature of the problem which they set for them- 
selves. This problem is not to reveal the ultimate structure of reality, 
but to provide descriptive formulas for the phenomenal appearances 
that will enable us to communicate with our fellows and also to calcu- 
late and predict future occurrences. In realizing this end, natural sci- 
ence abstracts altogether from the individuality of the real existences, 
and postulates everywhere rigid uniformity of action. Moreover, its 
propositions are all general in character, referring only to classes or 
types. As such, they can be seen to express merely averages, like the 
results of statistics, which are exact enough for the practical purpose of 
physical science, but must never be taken to convey the concrete 
nature of individual existence. Physical science, so far at least as it 
is based on mechanical law, is thus entirely conditioned by practical 
purposes, and its conceptions and results must be read as merely the 
methodological instruments for attaining these ends. Natural science 
as a whole cannot, however, be reduced to these terms. Chemistry, 
biology, and psychology subserve aesthetic and historical interests, and 
are not inspired merely by the primary scientific interest in the con- 
trol of phenomena (p. 287). 

This conclusion is further developed with regard to psychology in 
the first chapter of Book IV, where the author argues that in addition 
to the " function of facilitating calculation and prediction at present 
fulfilled by Psychology as locum tenens for a perfected Physiology, 
Psychology has another and an entirely distinct function." This is 
"that of affording a set of symbols suitable for the description, in 
abstract general terms, of the teleological processes of real life, and 
thus providing Ethics and History and their kindred studies with an 
appropriate terminology " (p. 305). 

Of the remaining chapters of the concluding book, the one dealing 
with moral freedom appears to me especially valuable. This chapter 
contains, among other things, a thorough-going expose of the per- 
sistent fallacy of determinist and indeterminist alike, in assuming that 
causal determination by antecedents is an ultimate fact in the life of 
the self. There are many points of great interest discussed in the 
concluding chapters on which it is impossible here to touch. Profes- 
sor Taylor urges against certain recent writers who maintain the view 
of a finite ' pathological ' God, that " anything less than the Absolute 
is an inadequate object of religious devotion" (p. 399), and shows 
that a plurality of such finite gods could be assumed just as readily as 
monotheism. With regard to immortality, his conclusion is that for 
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metaphysics the question must be regarded as an open one, though in 
a certain sense it ' ' gives us hope ' ' by showing the lack of cogency in 
the arguments directed against the doctrine (pp. 354 ff. ). The un- 
satisfactory nature of certain discussions of this division — e. g., the ac- 
count of the place of the finite self in reality, and the objections urged 
against the conception of the Absolute as a self — may be readily seen 
to be consequences of the author's fundamental view of experience, 
some of the defects of which I have already attempted to point out. 

J. E. Creighton. 

Cornell University. 

Geschuhte der griechischen Philosophic. Gemeinverstandlich nach den 
Quellen. Von A. Doring. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1903. — Vol. 
I, pp. xii, 670; Vol. II, viii, 585. 

The perennial interest of Greek Philosophy, not only for the thinker 
who desires to prosecute his quest of truth with due knowledge of 
what others have thought before him, but also for the layman in 
whatever walk of life, explains the persistent effort of historians to 
bring the lessons of the beginnings of occidental thought to the 
general reader. Professer Doring announces this purpose in the title 
of his book, while laying claim to a first-hand study of the documents. 
It is only fair to say that the work is what it purports to be ; and in 
general the success of the author may be highly commended. 

Dr. Doring believes that the twentieth century is to be an age of 
philosophy, as a guide to life, not for a select few but for all ; and 
that the history of philosophy is the best propaedeutic to philosophy 
itself. In particular he regards Greek Philosophy as a vigorous sketch 
of thought, covering in a fresh and vital way all of man's essential 
problems. Hence his desire to make it accessible to all. 

There is little that is novel in the plan or in the general execution 
of the work. Consistently with the author's purpose, there are no 
notes, but the scholar is enabled, by inserted references to Zeller and 
Diels, to verify the statements of the text. Believing that philosophy 
proper relates to the quest of happiness, the author is led to regard 
the pre-Socratic period as merely preliminary, or to emphasize unduly 
such scattered opinions belonging to it as refer to matters ethical. 

"Die antike Philosophic ist hoch aktuell." This is profoundly 
true ; and it is due to this fact, more than to any other, that the 
student never wearies of considering it. The remark is far more 
applicable, however, to the pre-Socratic, than to later periods of Greek 
thought. Hence we never quarrel with the historian who gives it a 



